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THE HOLLYWOO MURDER OF ROY RADIN 


This is a story of intrigue, greed, ambition, lust and deceit, of big- 
money drug dealing and one man's fantasy to rise to the heights 
of power and glamor. Most of all, it is a story of murder. 


By Steve Wick 


OR THE PAST WEEK, he 

had been afraid. And tonight, 

as he paced the floor of his 
suite at the Hollywood Regency 
Hotel, Roy Alexander Radin's fear 
for his life flared into a raging fire 
that threatened to consume him. 

All during the afternoon of Fri- 
day, May 13, 1983, Radin had 
been falling apart emotionally. His 
fear was an acid that ate away his 
better judgment He was exhaust- 
ed, awake now for more than 36 
hours, and he was wired from a 
long binge of tranquilizers and co- 
caine. A collapse seemed inevita- 
ble. 

Unable to sit still, he paced, 
talked in gibberish to his personal 
secretary and confidant, Jonathan 
Lawson, and then — in a frenzy 
— made dozens of telephone calls 
around the country. One was to his mother back in New York. 
He asked her to relay a message to his former wife, Toni Fillet. 
“Tell her I love her,” he said. 

Filled with anguish, Radin —a 33-year-old millionaire 
theatrical producer from Southampton — acted as though he 
might not see his family again. Within hours, he would 
disappear, and, a month later, his body would be found 
dumped in a remote California canyon. 


eK OK 
He had been agitated since early Thursday. By Fri 
Steve Wick is a Newsday staff writer. 


day, Radin, a perpetually over- 
weight meatball of a man, was like 
a 33-RPM record played at 45. 
With the blackout curtains drawn 
tight and the television on, the hot- 
el suite resembled a cave in which a 
fire was burning. Radin was a 
shadow moving from side to side, an 
anxious voice on the phone. 

Radin's friend and client, actor 
Demond Wilson, had come by at 
noon, and Radin told him what was 
happening. Radin was scheduled to 
meet that night with a Miami woman 
named Elaine Jacobs, whom, Law- 
son says, Radin feared because of an 
ugly confrontation over the theft 
from her of $1 million in cocaine and 
cash. Radin asked Wilson to help 


Roy Radin him. 


"Bring a gun," he urged. 

Although the prospective meet- 
ing caused Radin a great deal of concern, his fear 
was also prompted by anonymous phone calls that he 
had been receiving during the past week - a man's 
voice, deep and without a trace of emotion, telling 
him todrop out of a movie deal that had brought 
him to Hollywood and return to New York. Radin 
interpreted these calls as implicit death threats. 

Lawson says Radin's hastily devised plan was to 
use Wilson - who owned a registered handgun - as 
a sort of watchdog. He asked Wilson, one of the 
stars of the television show "Sanford and Son," to 
leave the hotel and return at 6 p.m. Wait outside 
the hotel, Radin told him. Don't let anyone see 


Radin’s casket is carried from St. Malachy's Church in Manhattan on June 16, 1983 following funeral services for the slain producer. 
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Elaine Jacobs 
The go-between for Radin 
and movie producer Robert 
Evans, she met with Radin 
on the night he disappeared. 


Milan Bellechasses 
Suspected cocaine dealer. fa- 
ther of Jacobs' young son, he 
has been likened to Al Pa- 
cino's "Scarface" character. 


Robert Evans 
He contracted with Radin to 


co-produce the movie "The 
Cotton Club," then allegedly 
tried to break the partnership. 


you. He asked Wilson to follow Ja- 
cobs’ limousine surreptitiously to La 
Scala, an expensive Beverly Hills 
restaurant where Radin and Elaine 
Jacobs had a dinner reservation. 

While waiting impatiently for Wil- 
son to return, Lawson says, Radin 
consumed more and more cocaine. 
Use of cocaine had been a constant 
in Radin’s life for more than five 
years, so this was not unusual for 
him. In drug parlance, a person who 
indulges in excessive amounts of co- 
caine gets “snowblind” — a condi- 
tion that leads to collapse. In just 
the past three months, Radin’s Los 
Angeles cocaine purchases had cost 
between $12,000 and $13,000 — paid 
for, curiously enough, by personal 
check. 

As the afternoon passed into eve- 
ning, Lawson watched as Radin's 
fear mushroomed into something 


approaching panic. Radin’s insis- 
tence that Wilson bring a gun was 
proof enough to Lawson that things 
were indeed out of hand. Lawson 
says he pleaded with Radin to stay 
put, not to meet Jacobs and, for 
God’s sake, to stop taking cocaine 
and tranquilizers. 


ADIN, a flamboyant huck- 
ster with a long list of show- 
business friends, had come 
from New York the previous Satur- 
day for the bar mitzvah of Red But- 
tons’ son, Adam. Also, and of con- 
siderably more importance to him 
now, he hoped to save his participa- 
tion in the movie “The Cotton Club,” 
for which he was raising more than 
$35 million in production costs. 
It wasn’t as if the movie were be- 
ing shelved — thrown into “turn- 
around” in the jargon of the film in- 


dustry — but rather that Radin be- 
lieved his role was being terminated 
against his wishes. “The Cotton 
Club,” which was to be about Har- 
lem’s fabled nightspot in the 1930s, 
was Radin’s breakthrough project, 
and he wasn’t going to let go of it 
easily. He saw this movie as the 
means by which he could distance 
himself forever from arranging the 
police department benefits and 
vaudeville productions featuring en- 
tertainers such as Tiny Tim and 
Joey Bishop that had made him a 
wealthy man well before his 30th 
birthday. 

He was furious that problems had 
developed. He believed he had a 
partnership contract with Robert 
Evans, the former president of pro- 
duction at Paramount Pictures and a 
Hollywood legend, whose reputation 
and clout had suffered considerably 


Ocean Castle, Radin's 70-room Southampton mansion: he sold it for $2.2 million a few months before his death. 


in recent years following his 1981 
conviction for possession of cocaine 
and a series of box-office failures. 
Both factors made it increasingly 
more difficult for him to raise mon- 
ey. Radin’s and Evans’ contract pro- 
vided that they were to make “The 
Cotton Club” and two other pic- 
tures, Mario Puzo’s “The Sicilian” 
and a sequel to “Chinatown.” 

It had been Elaine Jacobs who had 
introduced him to the flamboyant 
Evans at a West Hollywood lun- 
cheon back in February. Radin, ea- 
ger to advance his career, was over- 
joyed to be working with the man 
who had produced the first “Godfa- 
ther" picture, “Chinatown" and 
“Love Story.” To Radin, meeting 
Evans was a stroke of enormous 
good fortune; Evans, for his part, 
told his new partner the movie 


would make them millions, easily 


more than the two “Godfather” pic- 
tures combined. 

But a week before Radin returned 
to Los Angeles, the months of nego- 
tiations over financing the three pic- 
tures had evolved into an angry 
scene at Evans’ East Side Manhattan 
townhouse. Suddenly, the dream 
was in turnaround. Present at this 
meeting had been Jacobs, who was 
supposed to receive a finder's fee as 
part of "The Cotton Club” deal. Ra- 
din had not seen her since April, 
when she had confronted him at the 
Hollywood Regency suite. There, ac- 
cording to Lawson, who was stand- 
ing near Radin, she accused him of 
having something to do with the 
theft of $1 million in cocaine and cash 
from a vault in the rear of her garage 
in suburban Sherman Oaks. 

Radin vehemently denied it, but 
the charges left him with under- 


Sgt. Carlos Avila 
The Los Angeles homicide 
detectice who has worked on 
the Radin case since the day 
after Radin's disappearance. 


Demond Wilson 
Radin asked the former TV 
star to bring a handgun and 
follow him and Jacobs on the 


night Radin disappeared. 


standably bad feelings for Jacobs. 
Lawson says that both he and Radin 
were curious about why she had all 
that cocaine in her house. Being ac- 
cused of having something to do 
with a huge drug ripoff is an unset- 
tling experience, and Radin became 
immediately alarmed at the prospect 
of further dealings with Jacobs. He 
told Lawson that he did not want to 
see her again, ever, and that if she 
called to discuss “The Cotton Club,” 
to hang up on her. 

So on this warm southern Califor- 
nia evening, Radin was back in Hol- 
lywood, determined to straighten 
out the mess in which he found him- 
self. Jacobs, who had called him the 
day before and asked to meet and to 
work things out, would soon be here 
to take him to dinner. 

Radin showered, dressed, made 
his phone calls and waited for Ja- 
cobs black stretch limousine to pull 
up to the front of the hotel. When he 
walked across the lobby toward the 
limousine, it was the last time he 
would be seen alive by those who 
cared for him. 

* Ok OK 

It did not take long for Roy Ra- 
din’s friends to start worrying about 
him. A few hours after he left the 
hotel, when Radin had not called 
from the restaurant or returned to 
the hotel, Jonathan Lawson grew 
concerned for his safety. By morn- 
ing, when he still had not returned, 
Lawson was overcome with the feel- 
ing that something was very wrong. 

Phone calls were made, informing 
the family back in New York that 
Roy was missing. Maybe he had 
gone off somewhere alone — a possi- 
bility few in the family believed, 
considering the circumstances — 
and maybe he had been kidnaped. 
Maybe worse. 

After consulting with Radin’s 
mother and sisters in New York. 
Lawson informed Los Angeles de- 
tectives, telling them of the events 
of the past few weeks and all that 
had happened concerning “The Cot- 
ton Club.” The detectives listened, 
but since disappearances don’t nor- 
mally go hand in hand with movie 
making in Hollywood, the prospect 
of a kidnaping or even a murder 
seemed highly unlikely. It would be 
several days before police would be- 
gin checking out the details of Law- 
son’s story. 

Then more waiting. Nearly a 
month later, on the morning of June 
10, a beekeeper named Glen Fisher 
was walking the rim of a rugged can- 
yon near Gorman, Calif., when he 
spotted an odd-looking heap in a dry 
creek bed. In an area of thousands 


Al Radin 
Radin’s father, called Broad- 
way Al, was a restaurateur 
and club owner who taught 
his son about show business. 


Toni Fillet 
Radin’s second wife, she 
shared his bizarre lifestyle at 
their Southampton mansion. 
They were divorced in 1983. 


Melonie Haller 
She claimed she was assault- 
ed at Radin's mansion. Radin 
and Fillet were later fined for 
possession of a gun and drugs. 
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of square miles of brush and pines, 
the creek bed was more than 60 miles 
from Los Angeles. Its beauty was in 
its remoteness, which appealed to 
dirt bikers, weekend backpackers, a 
beekeeper looking for new hives and 
whoever dumped this debris. 

When Fisher got closer, the rags 
turned out to be something else en- 
tirely — the decomposed body of a 
black-haired man in a rotting, three- 
piece blue suit and Pierre Cardin tie. 
Part of the skull was gone — the re- 
sult, it was later determined, of a 
shotgun blast. 

Because the 93 “John Does” found 
in various dumping grounds in the 
county since the beginning of the 
year weren’t wearing Pierre Cardin 
ties, sheriffs detectives had a good 
idea who “John Doe 94” was. They 
called for dental records, which con- 
firmed that these were the remains 
of Roy Radin, the would-be movie 
mogul. 

On eastern Long Island a week 
later, after eulogies by many of his 
show-business friends, Radin was 
buried in Southampton, a couple of 
miles from Ocean Castle, the Gothic, 
70-room oceanfront fantasy palace 
in which he had lived and played. 
Radin had sold the mansion a few 
months earlier for $2.2 million. 


lies a dark tale of intrigue, 

greed, ambition, lust and deceit. 
It is also a saga of Hollywood’s 
darker side, of big-money drug deal- 
ing, of one man’s fantasy that he 
could rise to the heights of power 
and glamor commensurate with a ca- 
reer as a movie mogul. Most of all, it 
is a story of murder. 

On the second anniversary last 
May of that murder, members of 
Radin’s family spent the day in quiet 
remembrance, lighting memorial 
candles, praying. They remain an- 
guished, embittered by the nagging 
questions that still haunt them about 
what, by all appearances, is a mur- 
der with heavy drug overtones in 
the heart of Hollywood. 

Some of these family members, 
and many of Radin’s old friends, live 
sequestered lives even today. They 
say they are scared and would rath- 
er stay behind shuttered windows 
and locked doors than lead public 
lives. They speak about Radin only 
reluctantly, as if the mere act of 
talking about his life and death will 
somehow bring them bad luck — or 
worse. 

For Jonathan Lawson, a crucial 
figure in this murder story, the re- 
sumption of a normal life has been 
made all the more difficult by his de- 
cision, strongly supported by Los 
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Angeles homicide detectives, to 
leave the country and live under an 
assumed name. 

While his self-imposed exile has 
been difficult for him, Lawson has 
accepted it with the belief that, had 
he chosen otherwise, he might not 
be alive today. When he was finally 
reached by a reporter, after a series 
of phone calls to a remote location, 
where messages were left and, final- 
ly, returned, he agreed to talk, pro- 
vided his whereabouts be kept se- 
cret. 

In the tense days after Radin’s 
murder, Lawson provided detec- 
tives in Los Angeles with informa- 
tion about the last five months of 
Radin’s life. Police say other people 
have corroborated his account of the 
events preceding his friend’s death. 
Other sources — including a Puerto 
Rican banker, Jose Alagria, with 
whom Radin was raising the produc- 
tion money — provided additional 
information about the financial rela- 
tionship involving Radin and Robert 
Evans. 

* * * 

Before “The Cotton Club” landed 
accidentally in his lap, Roy Radin 
followed a pattern he had developed 
as a teenager, when he was his ce- 
lebrity father’s sidekick. “Broadway 
Al” Radin, a boisterous New York 
restaurateur and nightclub owner, 
taught his son the mechanics of 
show business. 

By all accounts, the young Ra- 
din was a wealthy man at an early 
age. By his 17th birthday, recalls 
his cousin, Jim McQuestion, Radin 
was booking rock shows out of his 
car, in which he traveled thou- 
sands of miles a year across the 
country. He kept champagne in 
the trunk, to celebrate the closing 
of one show and the start of an- 
other, and he lived the life of a 
show-business nomad, _ bringing 
live entertainment to towns where 
even movie theaters were rari- 
ties. 

“Roy had the hustle, the drive,” 
recalls McQuestion, who lives near 
Los Angeles. “He was past dedi- 
cated to obsessed. When we were 
sixteen, he wanted to go for it. He 
was making money. He had real am- 
bition, moxie like you wouldn't be- 
lieve. He was not afraid to try some- 
thing, and no matter how stupid it 
seemed, he would do it. I think he 
missed a lot about growing up and 
having fun because he worked so 
damn hard.” 

Before his 25th birthday, he was 
staging benefits for police unions 
across the country and producing 
vaudeville revivals in Midwest 
farm towns. Radin booked such 


acts as Joey Bishop, George Jes- 
sel, Frank Fontaine (the man who 
did the Crazy Guggenheim act) 
and Tiny Tim, whom Radin told to 
cut out “that falsetto crap.” He 


hired a singing dwarf, put dancing 
girls behind Tim, and the result 
was a show that people had to see 
to believe. 
These 


productions, particularly 


the police benefits, brought Radin 
riches, but not without some prob- 
lems. The New York State attorney 
general accused Radin in a civil 
proceeding of keeping 75 percent or 
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more of the proceeds from these benefits — which, if 
true, would have been both unethical and illegal. Radin, 
while denying the charges, agreed to stop staging po- 
lice benefits. McQuestion, who worked for his cousin on 
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a show in Hawaii that featured Eddie Fisher, says Ra- 
din kept a much smaller share and was deeply bothered 
by later charges that he deprived police widows’ organi- 
/ zations of funds they had coming to them. 

Whatever the truth, Radin got rich. He spent mon- 
ey as if he knew he would live a short life and had to 
cram all that good living into a few hectic years. He was 
4 a storehouse of energy, seldom sleeping, always on the 
4 phone working a deal here and another there, a man 
whose enthusiasm for life seemed boundless, looking 
ahead to better things, dreaming. Always dreaming. 
And scheming. 

He looked the part of a pampered rich kid, his chub- 
by form enclosed in a well-tailored imported suit, gold 
jewelry, pinky rings, ascots under his bathrobe at 
breakfast. 

Everything was done on a grand scale: 10 orders of 
escargot at dinner chauffeur-driven limousines a staff 
to look after his needs; lavish parties for himself and for 
his friends for which he always picked up the tab. 
Around the generous Radin, guests were not allowed to 
spend their own money. 

When he married his second wife, Toni Fillet, the 
Roaring '20s theme of the wedding at Ocean Castle was 
typically lavish, even though it came at a time when 
their finances were poor. Clams and cracked crab, a 
bubble-making machine, a combo band on part of the 
property, a discotheque on another. The wedding ser- 
vice was in a cavernous upstairs living room big enough 
to nail up a hoop and play full-court basketball. 


threw a bash for his friends at a Manhattan disco, 

and partied in the grand style to which he was ac- 
customed. Some guests thought the idea of celebrating 
a divorce rather tasteless. But if Radin did, it did not 
show. He had fun. 

At Radin’s funeral, Red Buttons said of his friend: 
“He had the devil on one shoulder and an angel on the 
other, and for Roy it was a perpetual tug of war.” Ra- 
din, say his friends, had a beguiling personality: He 
could be generous with his money, giving cars away to 
young relatives who completed college, caring for his 
three young sisters after the death of his father, look- 
ing after friends and family with a strongly paternalis- 
tic attitude. He cared for people, and they loved him for 
it. 


i ATER, when he and Fillet were divorced. Radin 


But, they say, he could also be vulgar and abrasive, 
a dog on whom you wouldn’t turn your back. By his life- 
style — his obsession with things sexual, the many uses 
he found for his money — he seemed almost a carica- 
EasvStreet’s Maxima is the most comfortable shoe vou've ever worn. or vour ture of a rich degenerate in an anticapitalist propagan- 
da leaflet, the moral of which was that the greedy self- 
destruct. 

There was the cocaine, thousands of dollars' worth a 
week, and sometimes heavy-duty drugs such as LSD 
that were a pervasive part of the Radin lifestyle. At the 
Honolulu show, recalls McQuestion, there was always 
cocaine in Radin’s suite. 

"I would see more than an ounce sitting on a mirror. 
That was $2,000. At a whim, he would pull a little coke 
out and cut a few lines. There was no rhyme or reason 
to it. It was just done to be done. He liked to live ex- 
travagantly.” 

Around Southampton, Ocean Castle had a reputa- 
tion as a sort of sexual retreat house, where people — 
as was done on one celebrated weekend — felt comfort- 
able bringing a dog collar and leash, purchased at the 
a 
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pharmacy on Hampton Road where the 
conventional thinking was that such items 
were reserved for dogs. 

Detectives raided the mansion in April, 
1980, after Melonie Haller, a television ac- 
tress whose pictures had appeared in Play- 
boy the month before, claimed she was 
raped and beaten during one wild weekend 
there. In the raid, the detectives found one 
of Radin’s many sexually explicit video- 
tapes — in this one he had a starring role — 
as well as a number of photographs of a 
woman in a Nazi cap and little else. All in 
all, it was not the sort of material that 
would have landed him a guest spot on 
“Lifestyles of the Rich and Famous.” 

Haller’s allegations led to highly publi- 
cized criminal charges against Radin, Toni 
Fillet and New Jersey businessman Robert 
McKeage, who was charged with beating 
and kicking Haller. McKeage had _ placed 
Haller (whose acting experience included 
being one of the “sweathogs" on ABC’s 
“Welcome Back, Kotter” show), bruised 
and barely conscious, on a New York- 
bound Long Island Rail Road train at the 
end of the weekend. The conductor had 
found her draped over the back of a seat 
like a coat. 

When police arrived at the station, she 
was taken to a hospital, where she de- 
scribed the goings-on that weekend at 
Ocean Castle as more typical of a torture 
palace than an oceanside playland. 

In spite of what Haller had said about 
him, Radin kept his characteristic sense of 
humor, jokingly dismissing her charges as 
something “taken from the script of a re- 
jected Grade-B ’Kung-Fu’ movie.” Later, a 
grand jury refused to indict on the rape al- 
legation, choosing instead to charge Radin 
with possession of a gun and Fillet with 
possession of drugs. Both eventually plead- 
ed guilty to the charges and received fines, 
and a case that had attracted enormous 
overwhelmingly negative publicity for Ra- 
din withered and died. 

+ + + 

By the summer of 1982, Radin was hav- 
ing serious money problems. The publicity 
over the Haller incident was continuing to 
hurt him financially, and he told people he 
thought the press had jumped all over her 
charges without testing their truthfulness, 
and, in so doing, had come perilously close 
to ruining him. 

He vowed to work even harder, and he 
talked about leaving New York for good, 
selling Ocean Castle and moving to Los An- 
geles, where he would go full-time into 
movie production. No more vaudeville 
shows; he had outgrown them. He wanted 
to turn that over to his manager, Mickey 
Deans, a composer whose principal claim to 
fame was that he had been Judy Garland’s 
husband at the time of her death. 

By December, with the sale of Ocean 
Castle and the financial independence it af- 
forded him, Radin and Lawson were going 
back and forth to Los Angeles — Radin to 
work with Demond Wilson, whose career 


he managed, and Lawson to look for a 
house to buy in one of the fashionable 
canyons near the city. Also, Radin was 
talking with Milton Berle about a vaude- 
ville revival. 

On the night of Jan. 6, 1983, Radin, stay- 
ing at a suite at the Hollywood Regency 
Hotel, called a New York friend, Carol 
Johnston, who was in Los Angeles on a vis- 
it. Johnston recalls, “He called and said, 
‘What are you doing tomorrow night?’ I 
said it was my father’s seventy-fifth birth- 
day. He asked, ’Do you have a date?’ I said 
yes, and he said want to go. Could you 
get me a date?’" 

Johnston, the daughter of former Colum- 
bia Pictures Vice President J. Raymond 
Bell, arranged for Radin to take Elaine Ja- 
cobs, whom everyone called Laney. An at- 
tractive woman in her 30s, Jacobs had met 
Johnston the previous fall when Jacobs had 
moved from Miami and rented Bell’s Be- 
verly Hills mansion. 

Radin and Jacobs got along well at the 
party, a sit-down dinner for 100 movie-in- 
dustry people, and afterward they went 
back to the Hollywood Regency, where 
they met Lawson. 

“He came back with Carol and Laney, 
and we all went over to Laney's new house 


‘By the summer of 1982, 
Radin was having serious 
money problems. The publicity 
over the Haller incident was 
continuing to hurt him 


financially.’ 

LS ST A 
in Sherman Oaks,” Lawson recalls. “The 
house was up on a hill, terraced, the second 
house from the end of a secluded cul-de- 
sac. Inside, there was a dining room and a 
living room that opened up onto a terrace 
and pool." Seated in the living room, Law- 
son saw Jacobs’ infant son, Dax, and a live- 
in nursemaid named Miriam. “The kid got 
up and was trotted out and played and then 
went back to his bedroom,” Lawson says. 
Johnston says she had been told by Jacobs 
that Dax’s father lived in Miami, that his 
name was Milan Bellechasses and that he 
was from Latin America. 

Lawson learned of Bellechasses a few 
weeks later when he borrowed Jacobs’ car- 
rental credit card on which was written the 
name “Elaine Bellechasses." “I asked her 
about it, and she told me,” says Lawson. 
“That was the first I'd heard of him." 

Carol Johnston recalls Jacobs describing 
herself as a dress designer. Bellechasses 
was said to be a financier. “I met Milan 
with her in Beverly Hills," she says. “ met 
him several times when she was renting 
the house. When I flew to Miami a few 
months later — as it turned out, just a few 
days before Roy disappeared — I heard 
someone yell ’Carol’ after I landed. 

“Milan was there to meet the nursemaid 


and the baby, who was named after 
a character in Harold Robbins’ ‘The 
Adventurers.’ Laney wanted to get 
the baby into pictures. They had 
taken the same flight, and I turned 
around when I heard someone yell 
‘Carol!’” 
eooe 

For Radin, eager to make the kind 
of contacts that could help him get 
into movie production, Elaine Ja- 
cobs assumed immediate impor- 
tance. He began to woo her. 

“Laney said she knew a lot of peo- 
ple in the film business,” Lawson 
says. One of the people she said she 
knew and would introduce to Radin 
was Robert Evans, the former head 
of production at Paramount Pic- 
tures. She did not tell Radin how she 
knew Evans, but Johnston, who is 
today a financial consultant in Man- 
hattan, says Jacobs had told her at 
the time that she and Evans were 
engaged to be married and wanted 
to go into business together. 

With Jacobs as a go-between, Ra- 
din arranged to meet Evans. Jacobs 
had said Evans had been having 
great difficulty locating production 
funds to make “The Cotton Club,” 
and Radin, being the sort of man he 
was, boasted he could tap his many 
contacts and easily raise the money. 

In mid-February, Radin, Jacobs 
and Evans met for lunch in West 
Hollywood. 

“For Roy, this was major,” Law- 
son says. “This was the big connec- 
tion that could start him off. Evans 
submitted a proposal to him, a kind 
of working budget for ‘Cotton Club.’ 
They talked about rights and mon- 
ey. They could make this one, and 
the profits would make them a for- 
tune. He [Evans] wanted to make a 
number of films. The first was ‘Cot- 
ton Club,’ and each succeeding one 
would be paid for out of the profits 
of the previous one.” 

Lawson and Radin’s Los Angeles 
entertainment lawyer, Lynn Korob- 
kin, say Evans and Radin signed a 
letter of agreement spelling out 
what they intended to do. The 
agreement is in the form of a letter 
written by Radin, addressed “Dear 
Bob,” and signed by both men. 

A few weeks before Radin's mur- 
der, Evans and Radin went further 
and signed a contract giving each 45- 
percent ownership in a movie com- 
pany that was to be based in Puerto 
Rico. The remaining 10 percent was 
to be held by Jose Alagria, an influ- 
ential banker from San Juan and a 
friend of Radin’s who had been 
brought in to help with fund raising. 

Alagria, the chairman of the Na- 
tional Bank of Puerto Rico, recalls: 
“He [Radin] is in L.A., and says 
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‘Guess what, I have the biggest deal 
of my life. I’m here with Bob Evans, 
and we’re doing a big Paramount 
picture.’ He wanted my help, and I 
said let’s take it step by step. 

“ “Cotton Club’ was the project of 
his life. It sounded good if it was 
done properly. He wanted $50 mil- 
lion. It was ‘Cotton Club’ at $23 mil- 
lion, and the rest was preproduction 
money for two other pictures, ‘Jake 
Two’ [the sequel to “Chinatown”| 
and ‘The Sicilian.” 

As negotiations progressed, Ra- 
din and Evans continued to talk 
about their bright future together. 
Lawson says Radin would meet Ey- 
ans, and frequently, when Radin 
was in Los Angeles, he would also 
see Jacobs, whom the two men had 
decided was to be paid a $50,000 
finder’s fee for bringing them to- 
gether. 

In early March, on one of Radin’s 
trips to the West Coast, Jacobs in- 
troduced him to a Miami woman 
named Anna Montenegro, whom she 
described as a former employee. 

“She was petite, South American, 
dark hair, dark eyes, very, very 
sharp,” Lawson recalls of that first 
meeting. 

Radin liked Montenegro, and they 
began to date. As they became 
friendlier, she provided Radin and 
Lawson with information about Ja- 
cobs' and Bellechasses’ lives togeth- 
er back in Miami. And she also told 
them that Jacobs was involved in 
“The Cotton Club” beyond the pay- 
ment of the finder’s fee — in other 
words, that it was not just Radin, 
Evans and Alagria who held inter- 
ests in the picture. 

But Lawson’ says the most 
alarming disclosure came _ several 
weeks later when Montenegro told 
Radin and him that a man named 
Talmadge Rogers, who worked for 
Jacobs, had left town. Rogers’ de- 
parture coincided with what Mon- 
tenegro said was the huge drug 
theft from Jacobs’ house in Sher- 
man Oaks. 

(Rogers has been missing since 
the theft from Jacobs’ house, and 
could not be interviewed for this ar- 
ticle. The police, who believe Rogers 
is an important witness to the 
events that proceeded Radin’s mur- 
der, continue to seek him for ques- 
tioning. They believe he is living 
somewhere in the Midwest.) 

Montenegro told Radin and Law- 
son — and later sheriffs Det. Carlos 
Avila and other detectives during 
her interrogation after Radin’s dis- 
appearance — that Jacobs suspected 
Radin of putting Rogers up to it be- 
cause he was strapped for cash. 

Stolen, according to Montenegro’s 


account to police, were $225,000 in 
cash and $800,000 in cocaine from a 
vault in the back of a wardrobe clos- 
et in the garage, reachable through 
a sliding panel. She said Jacobs was 


furious at Radin for what Jacobs be- 
lieved was his role in the theft. 

Still, Jacobs said nothing about it 
to Radin when they were together, 
according to Lawson. She inquired 


about “The Cotton Club,” and the 
status of Radin’s efforts to bring in 
production funds, but nothing about 
the theft. It lurked in the back- 
ground of their relationship like a 
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booby trap with a loose trigger. 

"After this," says Lawson, “when 
we saw Laney, she would ask if we 
had seen Tally [Rogers]. She said he 
was not in town, and she needed to 
find him. Roy told her he didn’t 
know where he was, but if he heard 
from him he would say Laney want- 
ed to talk to him." 

In early April, just before Radin 
and Lawson returned to New York 
for Easter, the inevitable happened, 
and Jacobs confronted Radin about 
the theft. “She cornered him at the 
hotel,” says Lawson. “She came in 
and just started this rundown: ‘Why 
did you do this to me? How could 
you do this?’ I was in the apartment, 
and I heard it going down. ‘You set 
up Talley because you were short of 
money!' — which was not true 
She was livid; very, very upset." 

While Radin strenuously denied a 
role in the theft, he and Rogers had 
maintained a steady business rela- 
tionship before Rogers left Los An- 
geles “Roy’s coke, Talley sold it," 
says Lawson "He [Tally] would 
make drops at the hotel suite, and I 
would pay for it He told me he 
made once a-week trips to LAX 
[Los Angeles International Airport] 
to pick up ‘business luggage' flown 
in from Miami.” 

From January to May, according 
to Lawson, between $12,000 and 
$13,000 worth of cocaine was pur- 
chased from Jacobs through Rogers, 
paid for with Radin's personal 
checks, which detectives now have. 
The amounts varied, Det. Avila 
says Some were for $2,500, others 
for $1,000, and one was for $4,000, 
all made out to Jacobs. In anger, 
says Lawson, Radin put a stop on 
the $4,000 check after Jacobs had ac- 
cused him of stealing the cocaine. 

Once Radin was back in New- 
York for Easter, he went about the 
task of firming up the Puerto Rican 
end of his new movie business. For a 
few weeks, in spite of the fallout 
from Jacobs' accusations, in spite of 
the effect it had on him, Radin was 
optimistic about the future. Dreams 
were coming true. 

When it looked as though every- 
thing was in order, that Alagria's 
bank would provide the production 
funds, a meeting was scheduled for 
the late afternoon of May 5 at Evy- 
ans’ Manhattan townhouse. 

“The purpose [of the meeting] was 
to go over everything." recalls Ala 
gria, "the numbers, the splits. They 
[Radin and Evans] kept playing 
games — they would make a hundred 
million dollars; it would be bigger 
than ‘Godfather' One and Two put to- 
gether. They were very erratic.” 

Radin and Alagria went to Evans’ 
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Elaine Jacobs is said to have accused Radin of masterminding a $1 -million 


theft of drugs and cash from this house she owned in Sherman Oaks. Calif. 


townhouse at 6 o’clock that evening. 
Shortly after they arrived, and to 
Radin’s surprise, Jacobs appeared. 
He was not happy to see her, and he 
demanded to know why she was 
there, and who had invited her. 

“Radin and her went out on the 
terrace, a patio, and they started 
talking," says Alagria. ‘They got 
into a real discussion, and he 
stormed out and went upstairs to 
talk to Evans." 

After speaking with Evans in his 
upstairs library. Radin telephoned 
Lawson, who was at Radin's suite at 
the Mayfair Hotel. 

“He wanted me to make a call 

. . to his financial advisers," says 
Lawson. “Roy said she walked in 
and demanded ten percent [of the 
movie company], and that Evans 
was willing to go along with it. I 
made the calls, and they [the finan- 
cial advisers] said to walk away from 
it if she is involved.” 


FTER conferring with Law- 
A: and the advisers — the 

most important of whom was 
a 77-year-old man named Johnny 
Stoppelli, a longtime Radin-family 
confidant known as “Uncle Johnny” 
who had been a close friend of 
“Broadway AI” when he was a night- 
club owner — Radin and Alagria left 
the townhouse. 

"We got into the limo, and he said, 
‘She introduced me to Evans, and 
she wants a piece of the action,”’ 
Alagria says. “He didn't like it. He 
said Evans would have to deal her 
part from his.” 

Driving back to the Mayfair Ho- 
tel, Alagria says an angry Radin told 
him he’d had a savage argument 
with Jacobs. There was no way he 
was going to cut her in. And under 
no circumstances was he going to 
give up on the movie. Then he 
dropped what Alagria considered a 
bomb: Radin said he believed that 
drug money was involved in the 


movie, mentioning the name of a 
man he called a “drug lord.” 

After the two recent confronta- 
tions with Jacobs, the first over 
drugs and now over her demand for 
a piece of the movie company, Radin 
said he was very concerned about 
where this was all leading. He asked 
Alagria what he should do now, 
wondering out loud how he could 
pull a brick out of the wall without 
the whole wall coming down on top 
of him. On hearing the reference to 
drug money, Alagria went into a 
panic of his own. “I said, ‘Look, if 
there’s drug money. I’m out,’” Ala- 
gria says. “‘The government of 
Puerto Rico does not want anything 
to do with it. I have a very good 
reputation, and I don’t want this!’” 

When Radin returned to his hotel 
suite, says Lawson, he locked him- 
self in the room, saying he wanted to 
be alone. ‘‘He was shaken. That 
night, he didn’t leave the apartment. 
A day or two later, we had to go out 
to the bar mitzvah.” 

Between May 5 and 7, when Ra- 
din and Lawson flew back to Los 
Angeles, Alagria considered remov- 
ing himself from the project, believ- 
ing something other than movie- 
making was involved. Also, Radin’s 
drug use bothered him. 

“Cocaine was his principal use,” 
he says. “He did huge amounts. He 
carried it with him all the time. I fig- 
ured it was normal in Hollywood. I 
warned him about it and thought he 
couldn’t think straight if he kept do- 
ing it.” 

Right after the townhouse meet- 
ing, Alagria began to get phone 
calls from Radin, who said Evans 
had called and offered him $2 million 
for his share; from Evans, who 
asked Alagria to talk his friend into 
taking the settlement; and several 
from a Miami lawyer named Frank 
Diaz, who said he represented both 
Evans and Jacobs. 

Alagria says Diaz told him “he re- 


presented both of them, and they 
wanted Radin out. Later, it was Roy 
who called from New York and says, 
‘They want me to take $2 million and 
get out.’ Evans then called and said, 
‘Deal him out and work with me.’ 
said, ‘No, you work it out.’ I called 
back Roy and suggested he take it. 
‘How many months do you have in 
this? Three or four? Take it and get 
out.’ ” 

Added to the tension of the last 
few days, there were now threaten- 
ing phone calls to Radin, a hushed 
male voice warning him “to back off” 
the movie project, one family mem- 
ber says. The warnings continued 
when Radin returned to Los Ange- 
les, giving the impression that an or- 
ganized campaign was underway — 
first pressure, now threats. 

At the same time, Alagria recalls, 
“Diaz called the office of the Puerto 
Rican government here [New York] 
and says, ‘Who is this guy [Ala- 
gria]?’ The impression is he’s trying 
to deal us out. 

‘Then Roy flies back to L A. to 
finish the negotiations with her [Ja- 
cobs] and Evans and work it out. We 
were almost finished. The govern- 
ment was ready to announce the 
whole thing at a press conference.” 

Once Radin returned to Los An- 
geles, events began to pile up on 
him. Lawson says it was apparent 
that his employer was feeling enor- 
mous pressure. The one brief inter- 
lude of peace occurred in the merri- 
ment at Adam Buttons’ bar mitzvah, 
after which Radin returned to his 
suite at the hotel to begin what he 
hoped would be the task of maintain- 
ing his position in the movie com- 
pany. 

On Tuesday, May 10, “Evans of- 
fered him an out,” says Lawson. 
“He called. I picked it up. He of- 
fered to buy Roy’s percentage and 
for him to walk away from it.” Radin 
refused “He said, ‘No way, I'm in. 
Do what you want. I still have forty 
five percent of it.’” 

On Thursday, May 12, Jacobs 
called Radin at the hotel. "She 
wants to meet with him that eve- 
ning,” says Lawson. “. . . He says, 
No, I won’t do it. We’ll make ar- 
rangments for tomorrow.’ He want- 
ed to protect himself before he saw 
her. He wanted to make arrange- 
ments with Demond to have him 
near him before he went out with 
her. He wants to meet Friday 
night.” 

From the time of her call, with the 
anticipation that he would see her 
the following night, Radin began to 
slide emotionally and physically. He 
did not leave the darkened suite, 
now more of a bunker. With the cur- 
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tains drawn, he didn’t know day from night. Cocaine he 
had bought in New York before returning to Los Ange- 
les was laid out in long, thin lines and inhaled. Tranquil- 
izers were taken to bring him back down. 

“He is shaken now," says Lawson, himself now a 
wreck. “He became very anxious at that point. He 
knows he is playing a heavy game.” 

Thursday night, Anna Montenegro came to the ho- 
tel and begged Radin not to go to dinner with Jacobs. 
The events of recent weeks — the drug ripoff, the mov- 
ie-deal gone sour — convinced Montenegro, according 
to police, that Radin was in danger. 

“She [Montenegro] says. ‘I was at the house and 
there were men there,’ ” says Lawson. "She said they 
were bodyguards. She talks about the theft of the mon- 
ey and the drugs. Roy says he had to face Laney down. 
He wanted to make ‘Cotton Club,’ and he had to placate 
her and get her out. She [Montenegro] stayed until Fri- 
day [in Radin’s hotel]... There was a good-size fight, 
and when she left she was really pissed off.” 

By Friday morning, Radin was exhausted. He had 
not slept since his conversation with Jacobs the day be- 
fore. “Demond came at noon,” says Lawson. “He left 
and was to come back at six. Roy called all afternoon: 
his field men, Alagria, New York, to the office. He 
spoke to his mother at seven-thirty. 
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“Roy showers and gets dressed to go out. I am try- 
ing to get him not to go. I could barely speak at this 
point. 


w OY WAS to leave, get in her car, and go to 
La Scala. Demond is to follow. When they get 


to La Scala, he is to come in in five minutes 
and sit down and watch from a table. Then Roy would 
come back with Demond or call me.” 

At 8:15, Jacobs arrived. “She came up to the apart- 
ment, they had drinks and some food,” Lawson says. 
“She’s dressed to the hilt, very expensive clothes... 

“Her mood is restrained. Roy starts to get into ‘Cot- 
ton Club,’ and she does not want to discuss it. She is 
anxious to go. Right before she leaves, she hands me 
the keys to her car and says. In the glove box, there is 
some coke; bring it back.’ In Sherman Oaks, in that car, 
was two grams of coke. ‘Go get it and bring it back, and 
we’ll enjoy it when we come back from dinner.’ 

Lawson, sensing a ploy to get him away from Radin 
and fearing for his own safety, refuses. “I said no. I'm 
thinking about the men Anna had said were at the 
house. Jacobs was very upset that I wouldn’t do it. Roy 
looked at me and shook his head. I say, I'm sorry, I’m 
not leaving." 

“They left and I followed them to the lobby. I saw 
them go out the door and a limo, black, pulled up to the 
curb. I noticed it was not her regular limo or driver. 

“I'm standing in the lobby . . . Laney got in, Roy 
got in. I then went to the door of the hotel and looked 
for Demond. I saw a car pull right out as they hit the 
street. I did not know which car Demond had. He did 
have a Lincoln and a Mercedes, this was neither of 
these... I see the two cars go down to the corner of 
Hollywood and Fairfax.” 

Back in the suite, Lawson waited for the call from 
La Scala that Radin had finished his meeting with Ja- 
cobs and that Wilson would bring him back or Lawson 
should come and get him. But no call came. “At 
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eleven-thirty, I called La Scala and 
spoke to Demond. He said Roy nev- 
er showed up. My feeling was 
there’s a big problem. I called all 
over for Roy and sat down and wait- 
ed for the phone to ring. 

“The following morning, Anna 
came by looking for Roy. I told her 
he had not come back, and she said, 
‘He’s dead.” 

“I said, 'What do you mean? It’s 
not possible.’ She said. 'He’s dead or 
he’s in big trouble I then tried get- 
ting ahold of Demond. What had he 
seen? I found him two days later, 
and he said he was in his car up the 
street. The limo pulled out, and an- 
other car that had been sitting 
there. There was the limo, the fol- 
lowing car and him. They made the 
turn onto Fairfax, onto Sunset, and 
when they hit Sunset they went one 
or two blocks and the two cars broke 
traffic and ran two red lights and 
made a left-hand turn onto High- 
land 

"He went after them, but he 
couldn’t run the red. When he made 
the turn and went down Highland, 
he could not see the cars. He went to 
the restaurant and waited. 

“In the past, he [Radin] had been 
known to reach pressure points and 
disappear for days, even weeks, 
sometimes with Demond . . . and 
eventually let someone know where 
he was and come. I, however, did 
not think this was so. My feeling 
was the same as Anna's.” 

Det. Avila, who spoke with Law- 
son on May 14, when Radin failed to 
return to the hotel, said more time 
had to pass before a full-blown miss- 
ing persons investigation could be 
launched Be patient, he told Law- 
son. Radin may show up at any time. 

Family members and _ friends, 
however, did not want to sit around 
waiting. Hundreds of calls were 
made — to Alagria, who said Radin 
was probably off somewhere and 
would certainly return; to Carol 
Johnston in New York, who, it was 
thought, might know where Jacobs 
was (she didn't), and to anyone who 
had anything to do with Radin over 
the past few weeks. 

As in any family where a member 
is missing, a vigil began. 

“T got a call from the family that 
he was missing,” recalls McQues- 
tion, who lives in the Los Angeles 
suburbs “They ran the whole story 
by me, the details about Laney Ja- 
cobs They wanted to know if I had 
seen him. I had spoken to him [a few- 
days before], and he sounded real 
apprehensive. He sounded like he 
was having real problems. 

“He didn’t sound good or happy. 
His drug use was an obsession, may- 


Radin’s mother, Rene, still hopes 
that police investigators will solve 
the mystery of her son's murder. 
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be that was it. He was always so 
happy and full of life.” 

Within a few days of the disap- 
pearance, McQuestion says, a search 
of addresses in the Los Angeles area 
began. McQuestion, along with sev- 
eral others, went from one commu- 
nity to another, directed by family 
members in New York who were 
working with a psychic hired by Ra- 
din’s mother, Rene. 

'The psychic says to check this ad- 
dress, they don’t even know the 
city," says McQuestion. “I look up 
the street, and there’s one in Alham- 
bra, one in the San Fernando Val- 
ley. They are all over the place. 
They say go to Alhambra. 


66 EANWHILE, they call 
the police there. We go 
there, me and some oth- 


ers, but the address doesn’t exist. 
They [the local police] are not 
amused, but helpful. We went to the 
building that would have been it. 

"I was supposed to look under 
some boards in the basement be- 
cause he’s still alive. The cop 
crawled through a window, and we 
looked all over. We tried to find the 
manager. There were some boards 
down there, that was what was so 
scary. Right in the corner, in one 
corner, was a dirt section. Laying 
there are some plywood pieces. I’m 
freaking out. I'm going to lift this up 
and maggots are going to be all over 
the place. 

"I was relieved when nothing was 
there. I called my cousins back and 
tell them. They now have an address 
in another city nearby. I get out 
there. It was a real ritzy area in the 
valley. I get to a house, on a dead- 


end street. I approach the house, 
ring the bell. I can’t believe what 
I'm doing. There’s no one home. 

“I look around. The house is cov- 
ered with wrought iron on the doors 
and windows. A dog barked, and I 
left. I called from a phone booth [to 
his cousins back in New York], and 
they said to check for broken win- 
dows. I said I had to get back to 
work. 

‘The address turned out to be Ja- 
cobs’ place. Everyone got freaky be- 
cause the dog meant she might still 
be there. ‘Are you sure it’s not the 
neighbor’s dog? Are you sure?’ 
“Yes,” I told them. 

“A party who will remain name- 
less went and broke into the house 
and checked it out. There was some 

ictures there, and no signs of moy- 
ing.” 

The burglar went through the 
only window without wrought-iron 
bars over it. He ignored the furs, 
jewelry and extensive collection of 
antiques, including three oriental 
chests worth, by police estimates, 
more than $80,000. What he took 
was a color photograph of Jacobs 
and Bellechasses embracing, and he 
looked through address books and 
wrote down names and phone num- 
bers. Anything he could do to help 
find what everyone in the family and 
the large circle of friends hoped and 
prayed was a kidnaped man was all 
right by them. 

After the break-in, McQuestion’s 
interest in looking for his cousin 
waned. “I’m going to bust into a 
house because someone has a vision 
of my cousin in the basement? I 
didn’t want to go on this wild-goose 
chase.” 

Lawson, the stress beginning to 
tear at his well-being, drove out to 
Sherman Oaks with Montenegro and 
cruised by the house. Neither want- 
ed to go up and ring the doorbell. 
They quickly left. 

“She [Jacobs] had a phone answer- 
ing service in L.A.,” says Lawson. 
“She never answered the phone, and 
the process was to call the service or 
the maid, and you left a number. I 
put in several calls to the service and 
I said, 'Call me back in the next hour 
or I’m going to the police.’ 

‘Then I got a response from her 
... She was not in L.A. We 
checked with the airlines and knew 
she had left on American for Miami. 
I said, "Where’s Roy?’ She said, ‘I 
don’t know.' I said, ‘You went to din- 
ner with him; where is he?’ 

“She said, ‘We got going in the 
car, and he got out onSunset. I 
said, That’s a crock of shit. ‘No, no, 
it’s the truth. He made the driver 
stop, and he got out on Sunset. I 


said, ‘No, that’s not possible. A fol- 
lower saw you run the light. She 
changed the story and said, ‘We had 
a fight, and I got out. 

“At that point, I gave up. I said, 
You stick to your story, honey. I 
want to know where Roy is. I will 
find out.’ he said she would try to 
find out where he was. The second 
phone call, she was very upset be- 
cause I kept leaving these messages. 
The third time she said, ‘If you know 
what’s good for you, forget it!’ ” 

Meanwhile, by late Monday, Avila 
and another detective, at Lawson’s 
urging, questioned Demond Wilson, 
who wept through an _ hour-and-a- 
half interview and said he went to a 
condominium at the beach and hid 
for two days because he was so 
scared by what he had seen. 

An actor since childhood, Wilson 
began a new life as a traveling evan- 
gelist soon after Radin’s disappear- 
ance, forming a company called De- 
mond Wilson Ministries Inc. He an- 
grily informed a reporter that he 
would not be interviewed by the 
“secular” press and would never talk 
about his former life in Hollywood. 


ETECTIVES also spoke at 
D length with Montenegro 

about her work in the past 
with Jacobs and Bellechasses. She 
gave a tape-recorded interview to 
John O’Grady, a celebrated Los An- 
geles private detective hired by Ra- 
din’s family, in which she spelled out 
additional details about her associ- 
ation with the two. 

Through these and other inter- 
views, some with drug informants, 
detectives framed the hypothesis 
that drug money was involved in 
"The Cotton Club.” Also, satisfied 
that the drug theft from Jacobs 
house had indeed occurred, they 
came to the conclusion that drug 
dealing was going on among some of 
the individuals involved in the movie 
deal. 

They also determined that Jacobs 
had a conflicting date the night of 
May 13 with an Arab-speaking at- 
torney, whose identity is being with- 
held by police. Police say Jacobs met 
the attorney soon after picking up 
Radin, and they believe that she had 
no intention of having dinner with 
Radin. What her intentions were 
that evening are unclear to the po- 
lice. The next morning Jacobs left 
for Miami. A couple of days before, 
Jacobs had sent the nursemaid and 
Dax back to Miami, coincidentally on 
the same flight with Carol Johnston. 

In the early-morning hours of 
May 14, while still with the attorney 
in Los Angeles, Avila says, Jacobs 
called Evans, who was at his town- 


house in New York, and told him that 
“she’d had a fight with Radin," and "The 
Cotton Club” was off. 

Evans, during a lengthy interrogation, 
gave detectives a rundown of the history of 
the movie and his dealings with Radin and 
Jacobs. He described Jacobs as a casual ac- 
quaintance whom he wished he had never 
met. And he discounted his relationship 
with Radin and said he had no intention of 
following through on their plans to build a 
movie studio together, that it was all talk. 

Avila says the signed contract between 
Evans and Radin discounts Evans' descrip- 
tion that he had no real relationship with 
Radin. Asked about, the confrontation at 
his townhouse, Avila recalls, “Evans said 
to me: 'Yeah, I was upstairs. Radin came 
up to me and says Elaine wanted a percent- 
age. I told him, 'Look, settle it and don’t in- 
volve me. I think it’s only fair to give her 
something. Leave me out.’" 

Avila says detectives were unable to 
question Jacobs because a Miami attorney, 
Frank Rubino, flew to Los Angeles to tell 
them he would not permit her to cooperate. 
To this day, she has not been interviewed 
by police, and Avila says their inability to 
question her stalled the investigation al- 
most as toon as it began. 

By Wednesday of the week following Ra- 
din’s disappearance, Lawson had had 
enough. “My nerves went on Tuesday... 
I had to get away. Milton Berle called, and 
he was screaming. He was supposed to 
headline a spring vaudeville tour, and he 
was angry at not having any information. 
There were rumors, and he asked what was 
going on." 

That evening, Mickey Deans and a friend 
of Radin’s, a Cleveland police detective 
named Robert Kuchta, flew out to clean up 
Radin’s belongings and to speak to the po- 
lice about their investigation. 

They learned very little, Kuchta says. A 
few days later, Lawson left town, followed 
by Deans and Kuchta. 
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Nearly a month later, Alagria was in his 
San Juan home, watching a television news 
show, when he learned Radin had been 
found dead — murdered. “I said, Oh, my 
God, who killed my friend Roy?”’ 

Avila and other detectives who have 
worked on the case during the past two 
years would like to know, too, and the mur- 
der remains unsolved. Avila says he has a 
strong feeling who is responsible, and that 
the motive centers on "The Cotton Club” 
deal, drugs and drug dealing, and the in- 
vestment of drug money in the movie busi- 
ness 

"The case is open, wide open,” Avila 
says. “I am still involved in it as when it 
happened. I certainly want to solve it.” 

Not long after the funeral, Lawson, con- 
cerned for his own safety, left the country. 
He is not comfortable with the idea of re- 
turning to the United States. He does not 
know if he will ever come back. 

On a rural lake in central Florida, Jacobs 


is living a quiet life with a new husband, 
says Johnston, who was in Florida recently 
and spoke with an acquaintance of Jacobs. 
She will not talk about "The Cotton Club" 
or about Radin, says Frank Diaz, the Mi- 
ami lawyer who was himself a player in the 
“The Cotton Club” story. 

“Why should she talk to you?” he asked a 
reporter. "It [the murder investigation] 
has been lying low, why should she?” 

In several brief interviews, Diaz de- 
scribed himself as Jacobs' former lover as 
well as Montenegro's, a close friend of Bel- 
lechasses, a lawyer to both of them, and 
Evans’ friend and lawyer. He says he met 
Evans through Jacobs, and that she asked 
him to help raise funds for “The Cotton 
Club,” adding, “I am known for getting 
money together quickly.'” He said he was 
going to “kick in one and a half million dol- 
lars,” but the deal fell through after the 
murder. 

As for Radin, Diaz says: “He's a fat--------- 
who got killed. Who gives a---------- 2” Asked 
about Bellechasses, Diaz compared the life 
of Bellechasses to the role played by Al Pa- 
cino in “Scarface,” a movie about a Cuban 
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‘Not long after the funeral, 
Lawson, concerned for his own 
safety, left the country. He is 
not comfortable with the idea of 
returning to the United States. 
He does not know if he will 
ever come back.’ 


immigrant who comes to Miami and be- 
comes a wealthy and violent drug lord. 

“The Cotton Club,” produced by Evans 
and financed by Las Vegas investors, was 
released earlier this year. It was a critical 
and financial bomb. 

Once a golden boy in Hollywood, Evans 
has been on a sharp decline, in part because 
his recent pictures — “Players” and “Pop- 
eye” have been flops — but also because of 
his 1981 conviction in New York for posses- 
sion of cocaine. 

Evans, who declined repeated requests 
to be interviewed for this article, has never 
spoken publicly about the murder of his 
former movie partner or about his interro- 
gation by homicide detectives. 

As with most murder investigations, the 
passage of time reduces the likelihood of 
arrests. Radin’s friends and family hope 
this investigation will be the exception. 
They pore over words and letters of Ra- 
din’s, looking for any clue that might help 
explain his actions in the months before his 
death. 

“I pray: When will this be over?” says 
Radin's mother, Rene, who lives quietly in 
Hampton Bays. "Something must happen! 
Something must happen!" re) 
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